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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
COMMENT 

EDITORIAL AMENITIES 

NOWADAYS we are frequently reminded of "the poetic 
renaissance," as the journalese of the day puts it. Ap- 
parently this renaissance has admittedly arrived, for its ini- 
tial creative stage has already yielded — so fast do we travel 
in this motor era — to the secondary critical stage when a 
multiplicity of books are written "about it and about." Mr. 
Lowes' Convention and Revolt, Mr. Untermeyer's New Era, 
Mrs. Wilkinson's New Voices, and a trail of volumes much 
less valuable, volumes middling to worthless — these offer 
amazing evidence that something has been going on during 
the past seven years since Poetry unlocked the gate. 

How misty and moss.-grown a gate it was in the autumn 
of 1912 few of the ardent spirits who rushed through need 
take the time to remember, still less the editors and reviewers 
who ambled after them. But now and then an incident re- 
minds us. A month ago, for example, the newspapers, far 
and wide, announced the award of "the annual Pulitzer 
Prize for poetry" to Carl Sandburg and Margaret Widde- 
mer. The truth is, of course, that there is no "Pulitzer Prize 
for poetry;" that when Joseph Pulitzer — a most represen- 
tative American — died in 191 1 poetry was so negligible and 
neglected that he did not recognize its existence as a modern 
art. 

Thus his will, which enriched his School of Journalism 
at Columbia with one-thousand-dollar prizes for everything 
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else under the sun — for the best novel of the year, the best 
play, the best editorial, etc. — committed the absurdity of 
omitting the highest of the literary arts. When the news- 
papers unconsciously try to rectify his error by giving his 
name to a prize for which Mr. Wheeler, president of the 
P. S. A., with great difficulty secured the cash, they are 
merely acknowledging the absurdity of the omission. If Mr. 
Pulitzer had died a few years later, he not only would not, 
but could not, have made the mistake: by that time poetry 
was in the air — the great journalist, like all the world, would 
have had to breathe it; and in his will its name, like Abou 
ben Adhem's, would have "led all the rest." 

If Poetry opened the gate and carried the banner through, 
it has not kept its lead without numerous challenges. Every 
month or two a new special magazine is born and we wel- 
come it to the field on the principle of the-more-the-merrier — 
for the field is large and no one magazine can gather all 
the harvest. It doesn't afflict us much if the newcomers 
show ignorance, or at least a polite disregard, of our pres- 
ence; or turn upon us, from their various eastern points 
of vantage, each a coldly superior eye. 

Contemporary Verse thus appoints itself "the best of the 
poetry magazines," to the joy of the sapient New Republic, 
which, weary of its own too-numerous editors, attributes this 
self-confessed supremacy to C. V.'s lack of either editorship 
or standards. And the modest Philadelphia monthly" pro- 
ceeds thus to corner the market and obliterate the rest of 
us: "Contemporary Verse alone, of the new poetry magazines, 
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endeavors to express broadly and simply the best phases of 
American idealism." 

Youth announces with appropriate enthusiasm, "For a 
long time there has been felt the need of a magazine which 
would do for the allied countries in the field of poetry what 
our Governments are doing in the political realm :" as if 
Poetry had not printed poems from sixteen nations of the 
old and new worlds, and Youth had been appointed official 
spokesman of neglected peoples. 

And The Lyric, or The Lyric Society, proclaiming itself 
"the only American organization devoted to the interests of 
the vision-bearers of America," "undertakes the job of or- 
ganizing the readers of poetry" at five dollars a year apiece — 
have we not been trying for years to do it for two? — and 
even offers to buy three books a year at five hundred per to 
fill three poets' pockets, promising to distribute their editions 
to subscribers — those coy "poetry-lovers" who, like Viola, 
are too prone to conceal their love. 

All these and others — yes, and Others, our gayest contem- 
porary, which has always loyally concealed its despair over 
our old-fogeyism — all these and others, whether they like us 
or not, may be less rivals than aids; every banner means a 
new ally in support of the Cause. They are helping to spread 
the gospel, to gather the "great audience." By hammering 
away in school (or college) and out, in print and by word 
of mouth, they — we — may at last make the great world 
understand that a poet has a right, like other artists, to live 
by his art; that the art requires public recognition and sup- 
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port — even to the point of numerous prizes, scholarships, free 
club-houses or institutes, even to the point of eager publishers 
selling many editions. 

And what of the critics? What of the "literary editors"? 
Are they doing their share — they whose function it is, not 
only to give the public what it wants but gently to make 
the public want what it should? Mostly they are full of 
good-will, genuine even when puzzled; but they don't ex- 
press it often enough or loud enough. They don't give each 
of our numbers a column-and-a-half review, and call upon 
the "reading public" to weigh each new poet in scales of 
gold ! And sometimes he, the critic, knows it all with a final- 
ity which is the despair of specialists. Most people admit 
that adequate criticism of a symphony, a painting, an edifice, 
of an airplane, a locomotive, or even a rag-doll, requires not 
only special aptitude but a certain preparatory training. 
But any typewriter-strummer who has read Hiawatha in the 
eighth grade thinks himself fully equipped as a critic of 
poetry, quite competent to denounce all the poets of this 
century and enforce his anathema by contrasting them with 
Shakespeare and Keats, or even with David and Solomon! 

Every day the mail brings us expert testimony of this kind, 
not only from Podunk but from Philadelphia and even Lon- 
don. And we who have specialized in this subject for years 
stand convicted of wilful idiocy before a larger public than 
we can hope to reach with our side of the story. 

At a banquet recently given in Chicago, Congressman 
James R. Mann, that noble pillar of the past, referred with 
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illuminating candor to "the old order which has temporarily 
passed away." But there are moss-backs in poetry who would 
scorn to admit that the old order has passed away even tem- 
porarily; moss-backs who stoutly deny that the poets of this 
age of enormous change may have things to say, and ways of 
saying them, quite different from those immortalized by the 
masters of the past. H. M. 

THE POETRY OF THE FUTURE 

Now that the war is over, the world's youth is approach- 
ing freedom again, still weary perhaps with the struggle, but 
with an intense eagerness for life. And out of this intensity 
should grow poetry, not, perhaps, large in bulk but yet 
enough for us to be able to say to future generations: "We 
hooligans who fought for those long years in the mud and in 
spiritual darkness could yet make a few songs to test your 
emulation." 

I do not know what form this poetry will take; very 
possibly the great living poets of to-day are in poverty and 
obscurity, unknown to any of us. But I do know what form 
I should like it to take; I know the sort of poetry I should 
like to see written by this generation, a generation which 
lias not been altogether ignoble. 

First of all, I want this poetry to be aristocratic, not in 
any trivial, monarchical or plutocratic sense, but in the root 
sense, as the free, equal citizens of a Greek republic were 
aristocrats. It must be the expression of distinguished minds 
in £ distinguished manner. The "republic of letters" can 
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